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between these periods are much exaggerated in the comparison with Schell- 
ing (p. 15). In all of the periods we find the same ethical motive, the 
same distrust of reason, the same uncompromising individualism, the same 
fundamental attitude toward the world and toward life ; only, the attention 
is mainly focussed, now on the aesthetic, now on the larger scientific, now 
on the ethical questions. 

Dr. Dolson's treatment of "Over-man" is particularly inadequate. 
"Whether he represents an ideal," she writes, "that will one day be 
attained by the higher type of man as a whole, or whether he is the goal 
set for the development of each individual aristocrat in and for himself, is 
uncertain. The weight of evidence seems to be equally divided between 
the two suppositions. Perhaps the simplest interpretation is that the ideal, 
though at present unattainable by the higher man, should be nevertheless 
the object of his life ; and since a race or a type is no more than a collec- 
tion of individuals, every approach to the goal on the part of the single 
aristocrat lifts the entire class so much the nearer " (p. 81). Surely, this is 
covering with confusion a fairly simple conception. We should, at least, 
like to see the evidence for these assertions, particularly the last, which we 

are sure would have angered Nietzsche. ~ ,„ „ 

s Charles M. Bakewell. 

University of California. 

Varietes philosophiques. By J. P. Durand (de Gros). Second edition, 

revised and enlarged (first edition, 1871). Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1900. — 

pp. xxxii, 333. 

In searching for the principles on which the special sciences rest, the 
author is brought to consider certain metaphysical questions, of which he 
regards the one in dispute between ' materialists ' and ' spiritualists ' as 
the most fundamental. To remove this obscurity, he seeks a point of view 
which shall include all the truth that each side has seen, and exclude their 
respective illusions. He is thus led to a monadology not unlike that which 
Renouvier and Piat have recently worked out in more systematic fashion 
in their La nouvelle monadologie.i 

From the " subjective facts ' ' of consciousness, we infer a "force that pro- 
duces feelin gs ' ' and a "force that feels . " To the former attaches the notion 
of extension ; it is called ' matter.' The seat of the latter, if it is to explain 
the unity of consciousness, we must conceive to be non-extended ; it is then 
punctual and so immaterial, being called 'soul' (pp. 54 ff., 86 ff., 103 ff., 
169 ff.). Now physics has come to regard matter as composed of non- 
extended centers of force (Faraday et a/.). Why not identify the ' soul ' 
with such a center of force and regard the universe as a society of " centers 
of conscious force "? (pp. 58 ff., 104 ff., 119, 319). 

The forces of nature are, all of them, varieties of attraction ; the only 
chance we have to experience this force from the inside is in the act of 
volition. We may regard this as revealing the root nature of force, the 
1 Cf. the Review, Vol. VIII, 6, pp. 638 ff. 
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variety of whose manifestations is due to the different relations in which the 
monad stands to its fellows (pp. 321 ff.). So too it depends on these rela- 
tions whether a given monad plays its humble part in a lump of clay, or 
primits inter pares in the organization of a Socrates, figures in history as a 
great soul (p. 120). The soul is immortal, for 'force ' is indestructible, but 
since it is the fate of monads to come into many different relations to their 
fellows, it would be absurd to infer from this the immortality of a given per- 
sonality. Traditional ethics and religion cannot turn to metaphysics for 
support of their doctrines respecting immortality (pp. 107 ff.). 

An organism is not merely an aggregate of monads ; it is a system in 
which we find a hierarchy of chiefs (p. 174). The prime monad is located at 
some point in the cerebral hemispheres, lower monads in the inferior nerve- 
centers (p. 185). In some of our actions (reflex, automatic) the latter func- 
tion alone ; in some bodily conditions (anaesthesia) they alone feel (p. 216). 
There is a possibility of an indefinite development of the powers of the 
central monad, corresponding to the development of the organism whose 
center it is (p. 261). 

Turning from these details to the universe as a whole, M. Durand finds 
in it both plan and purpose ; but it is the kind of purpose an egg displays 
as its potential properties become actual : the cosmic egg realizes the plan 
of development latent in its germ (p. 301). As for the concept of God, there 
is indeed, "an absolute principle in which resides all first and final causal- 
ity"; but it is not a unique ' I ' dominating the universe from above and 
from without. ' ' No, the one is everywhere, the one is everything ; and 
this, metaphor apart, means that the whole universe resolves itself into 
ones, that is, into monads, into dynamic centers, into psychic centers, in 
each of which resides the eternal essence in its completeness, the universal 
law, the infinite cause" (p. 305). 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Grazie unci Grazien. Von Franz Pomezny. Herausgegeben von Bern- 
hard Seuffert. Hamburg und Leipzig, L. Voss, 1900. — pp. vi, 247. 
A pathetic interest attaches to the publication of this volume, inasmuch as 
it is the only work of its author, who died in 1 897 at the early age of twenty- 
six (Vorwort p. v). It is the thesis of Pomezny for his doctor's degiee, 
which he received in 1895. His career, which included his position in a 
Mittelschule and his marriage, though short, was (as the present work 
shows) devoted to sincere and helpful investigation. 

The editor, Dr. Seuffert, professor at Graz, explains that the author did 
not consider his work of sufficient weight, but adds his own judgment, 
which the work itself goes far to justify, that the subject was of sufficient 
interest for aesthetics and the history of literature to be revised and pub- 
lished. Surely the tracing of the graces from the ancient mythico per- 
sonal conception to the modern idea of them as aesthetical and ethical 



